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in the fifteenth century. It is also clear that "reisa," a noun 
meaning journey (and the Kensington rune-master uses the 
noun form only), had found a place in the Northern lan- 
guages some time before 1362. Fritzner, in his old Norse dic- 
tionary, notes the occurrence of the word in a Norwegian 
document dated as early as 1344. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to protest against Mr. 
Anderson's attempt to impute the guilt of forgery to the 
men who first brought the rune stone to light. It is, of 
course, quite possible that Mr. Ohman and his two asso- 
ciates devised the inscription and planted the stone; but the 
burden of proof rests with the one who prefers the charge, 
and Mr. Anderson makes no serious effort to prove his case. 3 
He calls attention to certain circumstances of a decidedly 
suspicious nature; but without further support these cannot 
be regarded as evidence. 

COMMENT BY H. R. HOLAND ON ALL OF MR. LARSON'S 

ARTICLE I XCEPT THE LAST THREE 

PARAGRAPHS 

My reply to Professor Larson's criticisms is as follows : 
1. We have the statement of Bishop Gisle Oddson, who in 
1637 transcribed an excerpt from some annals now lost, as follows : 
"The people of Greenland (the Western Settlement) in 1342 vol- 
untarily gave up the Christian faith and cast their lot with the 
people of America" (ad Americae populos se converterunt) 1 . This 
emigration is attested to by an eye witness, the priest Ivar Bard- 
sen, who in 1342 visited the Western Settlement immediately 

3 In fairness to these three men it should be stated that at the time Mr. Anderson 
first published his suspicions, May, 1910, the two survivors A. Anderson and O. Ohman 
both wrote letters vigorously denying that they had anything to do with the matter. See 
Norwegian- American, Northfield, Minn. June 10, 1910. J. S. 

1 Recent writers are generally agreed in rejecting this interpretation. Gustav Storm 
published an analysis of Bishop Gisle's annals in 1890 and showed that as an independent 
work they have practically no value. (Arkiv for nordisk Filotogi, VI.) See also Nansen, 
In Northern Mists, II, lOlff.; and A. A. Bjornbo, Cartographia Groenlandica, 11 (Meddelel- 
ter om Gronland, XL VIII, 1911). L. M. L. Storm's remark concerning Bishop Oddson's 
"hypothesis" is pure guesswork. H. R. H. 
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after its evacuation. 2 It is evident that the bishop had America 
in mind, for he adds in the next sentence: "It is said that Green- 
land lies very near to the western lands of the world." As Larson 
properly remarks, the original could not have contained the word 
America. The bishop in translating from Old Norse into Latin 
not only translated the language but also the name. As the Old 
Norse names for America were Markland and Vinland, the origi- 
nal presumably read that the emigrants "cast their lot with the 
people of Markland (or Vinland)." 

The eminent historian, P. A. Munch, accepts this record with- 
out question. He says, "This account has entirely the stamp of 
truth," and adds farther on: "The attacks of the Eskimos were 
perhaps the cause of what an account of the year 1342 states, that 
the Greenlanders voluntarily gave up the Christian faith and 
emigrated to other parts of America." 3 

Mr. Larson and Mr. Nansen 4 think that the expression ad 
Americae populos se converterunt means that the Greenlanders 
"adopted the life and belief of the Eskimos of Greenland." They 
bring no proof for this interpretation and one will search in vain 
through the literary remains of Greenland for the least evidence 
of this sudden and unprecedented amalgamation of two hostile 
and widely different races. Moreover, in so doing they put a 
later geographical meaning into the words of the bishop which was 
unknown in his time. These ancient and medieval geographers 
did not conceive of Greenland as a part of America. 

The natives of Greenland are never referred to as the people 
of America by any medieval writer. In the Norse historical 
fragments they are invariably called Skrellinger. In all Latin ac- 
counts they are called Pigmaei, which means the same. 6 

2. Professor Larson's second objection concerns the eighteen 
Norse Greenlanders who in 1347 had been to America (Markland) 
and upon their return voyage were driven to Iceland. When I 
stated that these men the next year left for Bergen, Norway, I 

2 ,Bardsen's narrative is printed by R. H. Major in his Voyages of the Venetian Brothers 
Zeno, Hakluyt Society, 1873; also in Gr^nlands Historiske Mindesmerker, III, 259. 

3 Munch, Det Norske Folks Historie, Unionsperioden, I, 313, 314. 

* F. Nansen, In Northern Mists, II, 100-103. 

6 See Dithmar Blefken's Islandia, Leyden, 1607; Jacob Ziegler's Scondia in appendix 
to Crantz' Chron. regn. aquihm, Frankfort, 1575; Olaus Magnus' De Gentibus Septentrionis, 
Rome, 1555; and Voyages of the Brothers Zeno, 1558, in Major's book of the same name. 
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invented no new myth as Larson thinks, but merely adopted the 
view held by all earlier commentators on this point. Professor 
Storm, than whom we have no greater authority on the Icelandic 
Annals, says: "When they [the Markland voyagers of 1347] came 
to Bergen, they learned that the royal merchant vessel had re- 
turned from Greenland in 1346 and was not expected to sail again 
soon." 6 Professor Magnusen 7 and Dr. Gjessing 8 also express 
themselves definitely to the same point. 

3. We are not explicitly informed that Paul Knutson visited 
the American mainland, but the circumstances surrounding his 
expedition are such as to make this conclusion almost inevitable. 
His mission was to preserve Christianity in Greenland. As no 
warfare is mentioned as having taken place between the Whites 
and Eskimos until 1379, it is improbable that he spent his time 
warring with the savages. The only place in Greenland where 
Christianity was threatened was in the Western Settlement. Here 
it was not only threatened — it had completely succumbed to ad- 
verse conditions, as was witnessed by the deserted homesteads 
and empty churches. If Paul Knutson was to restore Christian 
worship to these deserted temples — as was his mission according 
to the king's mandate — it would be necessary for him to seek these 
apostates among the people of America whither they had gone and 
either compel them to return or to accept the faith in their new 
homes. This search for a lost tribe among the vast reaches of an 
unknown land explains the long absence of the expedition from 
Norway. According to Storm and Gjessing it was absent nine 
years and did not return until 1364, 9 two years after the date upon 
the Kensington stone. 10 

Was the Kensington expedition a part of the Paul Knutson 
expedition? The mention of the eight Goths (people of south- 
western Sweden) in the inscription is proof of this. The king of 

6 Gustav Storm, Studier over Virdandsreiserne, 1887, p. 365. 

7 F. Magnusen, Grtfnlands Hhtoriske M indesmerlcer, III, 53, 907. 

8 Helge Gjessing, "Kensingtonstenen," printed in Symra, 1909. No. 3, p. 118. 

9 See Storm and Gjessing, op. cit. 

10 Storm believes that the expedition that Paul Knutson was to lead sailed for Green- 
land in 1355 and that the royal merchant ship returned to Norway in 1364. But this is all 
conjecture. We have a copy of the royal commission issued perhaps in 1354 (the date is 
uncertain), but with this document Paul Knutson passes out of history. We do not know 
that he ever returned to Norway or even that he ever sailed. L. M. L. 
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Norway at that time was a Swede by birth, breeding, and resi- 
dence. He visited Norway so seldom that he was compelled in 
1343 to abdicate the throne of Norway in favor of his son Hakon, 
to take effect upon his attaining his majority, which was done in 
1355. King Magnus was also disliked in Sweden, largely because 
of the favoritism he showed to the nobility of Westgothland 
(southwestern Sweden) from which region his own family had 
sprung. He was therefore about the same time obliged to relin- 
quish the throne of Sweden to his other son, Erik. He continued, 
however, to hold Westgothland, where he spent his leisure time 
during his entire life. It is therefore certain that most of his ret- 
inue and dependable men were Goths. In his letter to Paul Knut- 
son written the year before Hakon was crowned king of Norway, 
he instructs Knutson to select the men for his expedition "(1) 
from the king's retinue and (2) from the retainers of other men." 
Unless Paul Knutson wanted to slight the king and his court he 
would do as he was bidden and take some of his men from the king's 
retinue. He would presumably also avail himself of his privilege 
of selecting other men and as a good Norwegian would naturally 
pick trusty men from his own associates in Bergen. His followers 
would therefore consist partly of Goths and partly of Norwegians. 
On the Kensington inscription we read of eight Goths and twenty- 
two Norwegians besides the men who had charge of the ships. 
There are several other striking points of identity, but space does 
not permit of their presentation here. 

4. Mr. Larson asks if the term "dogr" or "day's journey" was 
ever used as a unit of distance on land. It appears to me that it 
is unimportant whether or not it was a standard unit of measure 
on land, seeing the inscription was presumably written by a 
sailor. 11 

11 It is not easy to accept this view if Mr. Holand is right in assuming that a priest 
accompanied the expedition and dictated the form of the prayer contained in the inscrip- 
tion. Wit. Mag. of Hut. Dec. 1919, p. 171. J. S. 
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COMMENT BY R. B. ANDERSON ON THE CONCLUDING 
THREE PARAGRAPHS OF MR. LARSON'S PAPER 

It is possible that in my former article I used too strong an ex- 
pression when I stated that the runes passed into desuetude after 
the introduction of Christianity. I might have added "except for 
pastime or as a matter of curiosity among scholars." I am fa- 
miliar with the Codex Runicus found in theArnemagnian collection 
in Copenhagen which presents all of the old Danish law for Scania, 
but even this does not prove that the runes were used for literary 
purposes. It only shows that scholars understood the runes and 
occasionally as in the Codex Runicus transcribed things in this 
alphabet. In the eighties I myself made a runic inscription for 
the Leif Erikson monument in Boston, but this does not prove 
that the runes were used for literary purposes in the nineteenth 
century. 

Alf Torp's assigning the word "risa" to late Old Norse and 
Fritzner's discovery of it in 1344 makes it only possibly, not prob- 
ably, available for runological use in 1362. 

I do not claim to have demonstrated that Fogelblad, Ander- 
son, and Ohman made the Kensington Rune Stone, but I have 
shown how it could have been produced. That these three cronies 
devoted much of their leisure time to the study and discussion of 
runes is certain. 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 

The presentation of the foregoing symposium closes the dis- 
cussion of the rune stone question, on its present basis, in this 
magazine. 

Joseph Schafeb 



